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Tar appearance of Venice, with its countless domes and 
towers, rising as it does from the very bosom of the waters, 
attracts and charms the eye of the approaching traveller 
noless with its novelty than its beauty ; and as he passes up 
the “Blue Lagune,” and along the Grand Canal into 
the city, meeting at every moment some noble church or 
superb palace, he mentally acknowledges that though 
the glories of Venice have passed away, the city itself is 
still a type of their splendour—a fitting dwelling-place 
for the historical recollections of the distinguished repub- 
lic. Venice is truly what Abbotsford has been desig- 
hated, a romance in stone and lime! The city, erected 
on piles, is situated upon an immense number of small 
islands, about five Italian miles from the mainland, and 
from which it is divided by a marshy lake varying in 
depth from three to six feet. These islands are formed 

the lagunes or shallow channels which intersect them, 
and are connected with each other by four or five hun- 

Vou. VIII 





dred bridges, mostly of stone. The “ shallows are oc- 
casioned by the vast quantities of sand earried down by 
the many rivers that descend from the Alps and fall into 
the Adriatic, all along its western shores. The republic 
expended considerable sums in cleansing the canals that 
intersect and surround the city, removing obstacles, and 
keeping up the depth of water, so necessary for the se- 
curity of the capital.” * Under the Austrian dominion a 
very different policy has prevailed. The size of the city 
is in circumference about seven miles: it contains a po- 
pulation of about 100,000 persons. Through the centre 
runs the Grand Canal, 100 feet wide and 1200 yards in 
length, dividing Venice into two nearly aaek parts. 
The architecture of Venice, in spite of its mixed and fre- 
quently unintelligible style, is varied, highly decorated, and 
has a general air of grandeur; and thus, with its watery 
foreground, and the gondolas shooting to and fro, presents 
© Eustace’s ‘ Classical Tour,’ 
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a continuous series of the most delightful pictures one can 
imagine in connection with the streets of a city. Venice 
furnishes to the architectural antiquarian a practical his- 
tory of the progress of styles during the last thirteen cen- 
turies. The churches, palaces, and public edifices are 
truly superb. The principal of these is St. Mark’s cathe- 
dral, standing at one extremity of St. Mark’s Square, 
dedicated to the patron saint of the city. The circum- 
stances which directed the choice of the Venetians to this 
evangelist are said to be these :—The King of Alexan- 
dria wished to despoil one of the churches of the city of 
St. Mark's body, which was there buried, and the Chris- 
tian priests, seeing no hope of preventing this sacrilege 
on the part of the Mussulman, allowed two Venetian 
merchants to take it privately away. At Venice it 
was received with the deepest reverence and enthusiasm, 
and at once adopted as the patron saint of the rising 
republic. The body, it is said, is still preserved in the 
cathedral. The winged lion of the republic is of the 
sume origin, having been supposed, in the mystic lan- 
guage of Ezekiel, to represent St. Mark. The cathedral 
was begun in 879, and rebuilt after a fire in 976. At 
the period of its erection the Venetians were still full of 
the achievements of their doge Dandolo, and the con- 
quest of Constantinople, and the architects of St. Mark 
shared in the general feeling. The form of the church 
is evidently of Eastern origin, and it has been said that 
its builders took the famous mosque of Santa Sophia as 
their model ; at all events, the general character bears a 
greater aflinity to the mosques of Turkey than to the cathe- 
drals of Europe. Mr. Forsyth says it is neither Greek, 
Gothic, Basilical, nor Sayacenic, but a fortuitous jumble o 
all. The domes, however, and the countless Saracenic 
pillars which adora it both within and without, give ta 
the building a decided Eastern expression. Over the 


principal entrance are placed the four bronze horses 


which Winckelmann esteemed the finest in the world. 
Their history is eventful. They seem to have originally 
belonged to the temple of the Sun at Corinth, and to 
have been wrought by Lysippus. At the sack of Corinth 
by the consul Mummius, they were brought to Rome; 
from thence they found their way to Byzantium, where 
they were taken by Dandolo and conveyed to Venice in 
1204. They were again removed by Napoleoa, who 
took them with other spoils to France, from whence they 
were restored at the fimal peace. The front of St. Mark 
also displays 9 figure of the evangelist finely executed in 
mosaic. The exterior gates, ten in number, and five in 
the interior, are of brasa brought from Constantinople. 
The edifice is rich to profusion with fine marbles, alabas- 
ters, onyxes, emeralds, and other barbaric spoils, and with 
the mosaic works which cover the floor and line the 
walls. The latter consist of illustrations of Scripture 
history in stained glass on a gold ground. There are 
eight serpentine columns, also from Constantinople, which 
there is reason to suppose formed a part of the great 
Temple at Jerusalem. In the treasury is preserved one 
of the most ancieut manuscript copies of the gospel the 
Christian church possesses. Immediately before the 
cathedral stand three bare poles on which formerly floated 
the colours of Crete, Cyprus, and the Morea, then vassal 
kingdoms of the republic, and it would be scarcely possi- 
ble to find more significant emblems of departed grandeur 
than are furnished by those naked and decaying stems! 
Opposite St. Mark’s stands the Campanula, or bell- 
tower, above 300 feet in height, on the top of which the 
immortal Galileo pursued his astronomical observations. 
He could not have desired a better spot; nor can the 
visitor to Venice desire a better prospect than it affords 
him of the beautiful panorama of the city with its sur- 
rounding waters and the neighbouring mainland of 
Italy. . 

‘The square or piazza of St. Mark is unique, rich, and 
venerable, In form it is an oblong rectangle, surrounded 
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on three sides by magnificent piles of building, with ar- 
cades of fine marble, partly erected by Palladio. It mea- 
sures 250 feet in length and 100 feet in breadth. Here 
may be found a congregation of individuals of all nations, 
and dressed in all costumes, many of them lounging at 
the door of the cafés under purple awnings, and luxuriat- 
ing in the perfumes of their coffee and their tobacco, or 
busily engaged in the bloodless conflicts of chess. The 
cafés are so brilliantly lighted at night, that a stranger 
would suppose, at the first glance, he beheld the city on 
some gala-day. St. Mark’s is of course the principal 
promenade. The piazza opening from St. Mark’s (that 
shown in our engraving) is very rich, and possesses two 
distinguished buildings, the ducal palace and the library, 
The former is one of the most magnificent, as it is cer- 
tainly the most interesting edifice in Venice. It is with 
this that all our associations, poetical and historical, of 
the Doges, and of the secret and awful deliberations of 
the Council of Ten, are connected. Here was the lion’s 
mouth (it is now gone), and here, in front of its entrance, 
are the famous pillars between which so many state cri- 
minals have been executed. The style of the building is 
a mixture of the Gothic and Saracenic orders, grandly and 
elaborately worked out. The pile is massive and of vast 
extent, containing many spacious apartments and noble 
halls. The chamber of the Council of Ten was con- 
verted by Napoleon into a court of cassation, und the 
hall of General Assembly is now a library. There are 
here many fine works of art, particularly pictures, by 
Titian (a native of Venice), Paul Veronese, and Tinto- 
retto, and two small marble groups, the ‘ Rape of Gany- 


§ | mede,’ attributed to Phidias, and ‘Leda and the Swan,’ 


an exquisite bijou scarcely inferior to its companion. 
Fhese works were unaccountably overlooked by the 
French. The pillars we mentioned are of granite, and of 
the most superb workmanship ; the one bears the winged 
lion, the other a statue of St. Theodore. The Bridge of 
Sighs still remains with its covered-way from the palace 
to the state prison, through which so many travellers 
have passed to that bourn from whence there is no return. 
The library is not only interesting for the elegance of its 
architecture, but also from the circumstance that Petrarch 
laid its foundation by a gift of books and valuable MSS. 

The churches of Venice are spacious and noble, some 
of them perhaps surpass those of any other country ; we 
allude in particular to the erections by Palladio. St. 
Georgio Maggiore is one of this class, which all strangers 
behold with unmingled wonder aad admiration for its 
simplicity, beauty, and grandeur. The church of the 
Domini¢an friars, St. Giovanni e Paulo, has been styled 
the Westminster Abbey of Venice, from the circumstance 
of its being the depository of the state monuments of its 
great men. It contains accordingly statues and mauso- 
leums of the most beautiful and superb character. The 
church is in the Gothic style. Among its other orua- 
ments are a richly painted glass window, and a large 
chapel attached, which is lined with marble, divided into 
compartments, each exhibiting in relievo some illustration 
of gospel history. The churches of De Salute (another 
of Palladio’s exquisite works) and De Redemptore were 
each erected to commemorate the cessation of an awful 
pestilence. De Redemptore is of great size, built en- 
tirely of marble, and surmounted by a lofty dome. It 
contains a glorious picture by Titian of the “ Descent of 
the Holy Ghost,”’ painted in the artist’s 64th year. The 
church De Gesuiti is a handsome structure, curiously 
and elegantly encrusted with mosaic work of verd an- 
tiques, &c., the effect of which is to give the appearance 
of green damask hangings. This church also contais 
a picture by Titian. The Carmelite church is very mag- 
nificent, and lined with precious marbles. St. Peters, 
standing on an island at the east end of the city, is built 
of Istrian marble; and in the Del Carmine is the best 
organ in Venice, 
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The Scuole, or chapels and halls of the different reli- 
gious confraternities, are many of them handsome struc- 
tures, and richly stored with works of art. The palaces 
of Venice form one of its most striking features. Their 
number may almost be called immense, and although their 
splendour has decayed with the fortunes of the city, yet 
many of them are still in the highest degree magnificent, 
while most are interesting for the historical recollections 
attached to them. In the Palazzo Barberigo, Titian lived 
and died. The room wherein he drew his last breath is 
said to be still preserved as he left it ; there, yet remains 
his unfinished picture of St. Sebastiano, and several others 
not thus untimely dismissed from the easel,—a Saviour anid 
the Magdalen; a Venus; a Venetian Senator; and a 
Paul III. In the Palazzo Pirani-Moreta is a grand 
picture of Alexander and the family of Darius. In the 
court of the Palazzo Giimani is a statue of Marcus 
Agrippa, which antiently stood in the vestibule of the 
Pantheon at Rome. A splendid collection of pictures 
adorns the Manfrini palace. 

Two of the works in which the forter greatness of 
Venice seems the most strikingly visible are the Rampart 
and the Arsenal. The former was erected along the front 
of the city and port, and continued along the shore for 
many miles (Mr. Eustacé says ninetéen!), to protect them 
from the swell and storis of the Adriatic. It is formed 
of blocks of Istrian stone resembling marble, and cost 
eiormous sums of money. Many years were spent in its 
erection. ‘The Arsenal occupies an island hearly three 
miles in circumference, and is therefore entirely surrounded 
with water ; it has also strong walls with towers, and was 
altogether admirably defended against any ordinary as- 
saults. It possessed accommodation for the erection 
under cover of thirty-six ships of war at the same time. 
Mr. Matthews, in his ‘ Diary of an Invalid,’ mentions, 
in melancholy contrast to this display of naval gran- 
deur, the fact that there was at the time of this visit 
(in 1818) scarcely even a cock-boat in the harbour! 
The principal buildings of the Arsenal, with their halls and 
staircases, were on the same grand scale. The antient 
armoury is now the principal object of interest. Before 
the entrance stand two immense pillars, and the front is 
adorned with several sculptured lions, two of them of 
colossal size, from the Piraeus of Athens. The famous 
Rialto is a marble one-arched bridge of very bold charac- 
ter, by Palladio, which crosses the grand canal. It takes 
its name from the island to which it leads, and which was 
the original nucleus of the growing city. There it was the 
merchants congregated, according to Shylock’s allusion, 
and where we may suppose Pierre to have taken his 
“evening walk of meditation.” Among the other public 
edifices or institutions are several theatres (the finest called 
the Fenice) ; the Academy of Fine Arts, which, among 
other fine pictures, contains one of Titian’s greatest, the 
‘Assumption,’ and a ‘ Holy Family’ by Paul Veronese ; 
the Athenzeum; the Academy for General Education; a 
School of Navigation; and an establishment where 100 
young women are educated in all kinds of employment. 

_ The promenades of Venice are very limited, and there 
18 scarcely room for a ride anywhere but on the little 
island of Lido. The gondola is the universal medium of 
communication for the wealthier classes. In the manage- 
meut of this elegant boat, the gondolier is so expert, that 
iccidents are strikingly uncommon. The gondolas are 
Very light, with shatp pointed beaks and a tent or cabin 
hung with black drapery in the centre. This dismal 
colour was imposed by a sumptuary law of the republic 
passed to restrain the extravagant excesses of the citizens 
in this matter. At night lanterns are hung at the prow 
and the stern, and in the darkness, these only being seen 
flitting about, have a curious and beautiful effect. The 
Verses of Tasco are no longer sung, as of yore, by the gon 
doliers, but music is so much cultivated among the nobility 
and gentry, that the Venetian waters are seldom destitute, 
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at a fitting time, of that delightful accompaniment. The 
Venetian womien are distinguished for the superb cha- 
racter of their beauty. The Italian carnivals have been 
already fully noticed in this work. 

The Venetians owe their origin to the Veneti, a tribe 
stipposed te be descended from a people of Paphlagonia, 
who followed Antenor after the burning of Troy, and colo- 
nised neat Padua. The town of Rialto, the original 
Venice, dates from 421; the succession of the Doges 
from 697. The gévernment was at first in the hands of 
the people, but as the wealth of the state increased, so 
grew the power of the nobles. Doges acquired and 
abused the soveteignty, and for centuries they and the 
nobles struggled to obtain the mastery. The aristocracy 
prevailed, and from that time jealously confined the govern- 
thent within their own body. All public spirit gradually 
disappeared, atid the republic fell, at the summons of Na- 
moray without a struggle, at the feet of the conqueror. 

Tenice is now little better than an Austrian province. Re- 
flections like these darken the aspect of this otherwise 
hoble and beaittiful city, * cradled in the tvaters ;” for we 
tay ask, with Mr. Eustace, “ Why enlarge on the beauty, 
the magnificence, the gloties of Venice? or why describe 
its palaces, its churches, its monuments? That liberty 
which raised these noble edifices ii a swampy marsh, and 
opened such scenes of grandetir in the middle of a pool, is 
how no more! That bold itidependence which filled a 
few lonely islands, the abode of seamews and cormo- 
rants, With population and commerce, is bowed into 
slavery; and the republic of Venice, with all its bright 
series of triumphs, is now but an empty name. The city, 
with its walls antl towers and streets, still remains; but 
the spirit that animated the mass is fled! 


MOGUL DYNASTY IN HINDUSTAN.—No. III. 
(Concluded from No, 471.} 

Havine said so much it Shere’s favour as to the exercise 
of his power, we must record another instance to that 
already given of his baseness in obtaining it. He be- 
sieged at one period a governor, Paran Mull, for no more 
important reason (alleged) than that he encroached upon 
the privileges of royalty in keeping, as he did, 2000 con- 
cubines and daticing girls in his harem. A capitulation 
being agreed to, on the honourable termis that Paran Mull 
should march out with his garrison, armis, family, and 
treasures, 4000 Rajaputs accordingly left the fort, and 
encamped at asmall distance. Here, without the slightest 
provocation being given, they were surrounded by Shere’s 
forces, and attacked. On this, “The Rajaputs,” to use 
the nervously poetical language of Fetishta, “ placing 
death in one eye and revenge in the other, fought till 
every man of them was laid dead upon the plain, and 
above double the number of their assassins.” 

Shere left two sons, Adil and Jelfl-eddin : the former, 
being the eldest, was of course the rightful sovereign, but 
the younger brother succeeded in obtaining the imperial 
sway, and took the name of Selim. The Omrahs, dur- 
ing the contentions of the brothers, rebelled as usual, and 
were with difficulty subdued. After this, however, Selim 
reigned some years in peace. He was disturbed at one 

eriod by the news of Humaioon’s having crossed the 
Tndida, and made préparations accordingly to resist him. 
But the lattér returned to Cabuil after erecting a fort, in 
which he placed a strong garrison, on the banks of the 
Indus, to Ficilitate his future enterprises. Selim died in 





the year 1553, the tenth of his reign. He built an in- 
termediate caravanserai between those erected by Shere, 
and left various other architectural evidences of his taste 


for the magnificent. He had neither the gréat abilities 
nor the great vices of his father, and was tlierefore less 
distinguished, but appears on the whole to have been a 
moderate and able prince. . 

Selim’s son was now only twelve years of age, and after 
reigning three days was murdered by ~~ ¥ Mubarick 
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m the arms of his mother, who was Mubarick’s own 
sister. He ascended the throne under the title of Adii, 
or the Just, which the people wittily altered to Adi/z (the 
Fool). Feebleness of mind, which only served to show the 
absurdity of his desires for reputation, debauchery in all 
its native grossness, ridiculous and wasteful profusion, 
seem to have been the characteristics of Mohammed. Ac- 
cordingly, he had neither the respect of the people nor the 
obedience of the nobles. His brother [brahim drove him 
from Delhi, and seized the imperial throne. . Another re- 
lation, Ahmed, assuming the name of Secunder Shah, 
also advanced to claim sovereign authority. Ibrahim at- 
tacked him without success, and was immediately after 
himself attacked by Mohammed’s vizier, and compelled to 
fly. Secunder now obtained possession of Agra and 
Delhi, whilst Mohammed was hotly engaged in Bengal, 
whither he had flown, and where, after some successes, 
he ultimately lost both the kingdom and his life. 

We now return to Humaioon. His misfortunes had 
excited so deeply the sympathies of the sister and some 
of the principal nobles of Shah Tamasp, the Persian 
Sophi, that in 1545, after three years of exile, Humaioon 
obtained the assistance of ten thousand horse to recover 
his dominions in and around Cabul from his brothers. 
For some years he pursued this object with varying re- 
sults, the principal obstacle being his brother Camiran, 
whom no generosity could influence, no treaty bind. At 
one of the sieges of Cabul, Camiran exposed Acbar, 
Humaioon’s son and his own nephew, on the walls, to 
deter the father from the assault he meditated. Hu- 
maioon, however, having given the monster to understand 
that if Acbar was injured, every soul in the place should 
be put to death, took no further notice of the threat, 
which Camiran did not dare to carry into execution. Not 
long after this, Camiran fell into his brother’s hands, 
who, in spite of all his treacherous and unnatural be- 
haviour, to which in fact he has been indebted for the loss 
of an empire, received him with respect and kindness, and 
was again repaid at the first opportunity by the blackest, 
basest perfidy. In justice to Hindal, it must be ob- 
served, that through all these later struggles he supported 
Humaioon nobly, and had the satisfaction of expiating 
his past conduct by dying in his service. Camiran at 
last having fallen again into Humaioon’s power, all 
the Mogul chiefs solicited that he might be put to 
death, to prevent his distressing them any more. Hu- 
maioon’s refusal nearly produced a revolt in his army, 
which was naturally unwilling to lose so just and favour- 
able an opportunity of relieving itself for ever from a 
dangerous and wicked enemy. He at length agreed re- 
luctantly that Camiran should be blinded by means of 
antimony, which was done. A few days after, the king 
went to see him : Camiran rose to meet him, saying, “ The 
glory of the king will not be diminished by visiting the 
unfortunate.” Humaioon burst into tears and wept bit- 
terly, although Camiran endeavoured to console him by 
acknowledging the justice of his punishment. Camiran 
requested leave to proceed to Mecca in expiation of his 
crimes, which was granted, and in the holy city this 
restless and ambitious man spent his last days. 

Now it was that Humaioon took the fruitless journey 
into India we have before mentioned. On the death of 
Selim and the consequent intestine broils, the inhabitants 
of Delhi and Agra besought Humaioon to seize so favour- 
able a conjuncture for re-establishing his authority. “ But 
Humaioon,” says Ferishta, “ was in no condition to raise 
a sufficient army for that enterprise, and he became ex- 
tremely melancholy.” Some of his chiefs seeing this, 
acted upon his superstitious belief in omens, and induced 
him to believe that Heaven would favour the attempt. 
He roused himself boldly to the enterprise, and with a 
small force crossed the Indus in 1554, and took possession 
of Lahore. The emperor Secunder sent a large army to 
oppose his progress, which was defeated by Humaioon’s 
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vizier Byram, who advanced almost to the walls of Delhi 
Secunder now himself marched out to resist the invader 
with 80,000 horse, a great number of elephants, and a 
large train of artillery. Byram shut himself up in 
Sithind, that he might husband his resources and avoid 
any decisive battle till he should be joined by Humaioon, 
which he speedily was. The young prince Acbar, whose 
impatience could with difficulty be restrained, was now 
permitted to draw out the forces, and, after a bloody 
struggle, Secunder was totally defeated. “The Moguls,” 
says Ferishta, “ were so animated by the behaviour of that 
young hero (Acbar), that they seemed even to forget that 
they were mortal men.” Humaioon was now for the 
second time emperor of Hindustan. He re-entered Delhi 
in 1554, but did not long enjoy his success, for he died in 
the following year. His death is thus described by the 
Persian historian. “ One evening he walked out upon the 
terrace of the library, and sat down there for some time to 
enjoy the fresh air. When the emperor began to descend 
the steps of the stair from the terrace, the crier, according 
to custom, proclaimed the time of prayers. The king, 
conformably to the practice of religion, stood still upon 
this occasion, and repeated the culma (creed), then sat 
down till the proclamation was ended. When he was 
going to rise, he supported himself upon a staff, which 
unfortunately slipped upon the marble, and the king fell 
headlong from the top to the bottom of the stairs.” 
About sunset on the fourth day after, “ his soul took her 
flight to Paradise.” And thus died one of the most vir- 
tuous monarchs of any age or country. With all his 
father’s bravery and love of daring romantic exploits, 
with an equal love of justice, and still greater love of 
mercy, which in fact he carried to a fault, he wanted but 
Baber’s decision of character and tenacity of purpose to 
have become scarcely less distinguished than that extra- 
ordinary man. But Humaioon’s resolution was too fre- 
quently “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” for 
the times in which he lived. He was too honourable for 
the faithless nobles and kindred on whom his power so 
much depended, too humane to restrain their crimes by 
the only mode—severity of punishment. In one word, 
as Ferishta finely observes, “ had he been a worse man, he 
would have been a greater monarch.” 





Reaaing and Reflection.—Reading furnishes the mind 
only with materials of knowledge: it is thinking makes 
what we read ours.—Locke. 


Life in Bogota.—From eight to nine he (the Bogotano) 
breakfasts on arracha soup, or rice well greased ; fried eggs, 
seasoned with garlic; boiled potatoes, bread, and a dish of 
fried beef, which is cut into small strips, without a particle 
of fat, seasoned well with cummin-seed and garlic, and so 
over-done that the juices of the meat are entirely dried up: 
this they eat with a spoon. These people are also fond of 
a dish called bollo; it looks like an apple-dumpling, and is 
made with pieces of pork, and seasoned like the dried beef, 
and well smothered in hog’s-lard, all enclosed in a thick 
paste and boiled The coffee and chocolate are not drank 
with their meat, but immediately afterward, and then the 
sume small cup is made use of as in the morning. The 
disgusting habit of a whole family using one red earthen 
goblet, or tituma, in common for drinking from, is univet- 
sally prevalent. Their dinner varies but little from the 
breakfast. Their hour of dining is from one to two; and a 
“dulce” of some kind is invariably added. Pork is of very 
general use among them, while they seem nearly unac- 
quainted with mutton. Plaintains and arracachas are 
seldom to be missed at table, these being their two staple 
vegetables; the latter, a very tasteless sort of thing, yields 
most abundantly; indeed, more so than any vegetable 
ever saw, and would, no doubt, be a great acquisition to an 
country. The milk brought to market is shockingly bad, 
and is generally boiled to prevent it from souring. in 
short, their whole living is of the most miserable descrip- 
tion. The wines generally used are wretched claret, and & 
sort ef mixture made in the country from brandy and sweet 
Malaga, in imitation of Teneriffe—Bogota in 1836-7, by 
J. Stewart. 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 
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|Finches:—1. Grey Linnet, §,2, Greater Redpole. 
Ar this period of the year the woods and fields are com- 
paratively silent, except where the busy labours of man, 
in gathering in the produce of the soil, break the mono- 
tony of the scene. The cattle graze quietly in the shade, 
or, scattered over the fields, repose in the noontide sultri- 
less, and ruminate their food in silence. The sheep 
appear motionless in the landscape, and only the tinkling 
of the bell of the old wether proclaims them to be ani- 
mate. The very water seems to flow sluggishly along, 
asif partaking the universal lethargy induced by the heats 
of the season. The trees begin to change their bright green 
foliage for the “sere and yellow leaf,” and their feathered 


3 4. Goldfinches, male and female, 





5, 6. Siskins, or Aberdevines. ] 


inhabitants either quit their old haunts, or, oppressed by 
the weather, no longer evince by their merry warbling their 
happy existence. There are a few, however, yet remaining 
to gladden our hearts by an unexpected strain; and 
though perhaps their notes are not so clear, or varied, or 
well-sustained, as the songs we have been accustomed to 
in the busy spring-tide or early summer, they yet appear 
delightful from the want of contrast, and are welcome 
from their scarcity. Of the later British song-birds, the 
finch tribe perhaps continue to enliven the woodland 
glades longer than any others. Of these we shall first 
notice the common or grey linnet, whose note may be 
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heard till August, and again for a short time in Oc- 
tuber. This pretty bird is represented resting on the 
branch in the upper part of the engraving, and in nature 
may easily be distinguished from the other finches by its 
blue bill.” It is not at all an uncommon bird in England, 
though in the summer it is only to be found in the north- 
ern parts of the kingdom, among the commons aid 
waste-lands, to which it resorts to breed. - ' 

They pair in April, and as the suthther approaches 
large companies of them may be frequently observed to 


assemble on some tree in the stitshine, where they “ joitt } 


ail in a gentle sort of chirpitig,” as if bidding adieu to 
the scenes in which they have passed the winter previous 
to their departure for their summer homes. In the tivtth 
they may be seen and heard till August, after which tite 
they but seldom indulge their song, except for a shott 


‘time in October, when they congregate ptior to making 


their trip to the mote southern patts of the kitigdom. Ih 
winter they may oftei be seen seatchitig fir seeds, on 
which occasions they assemble in latge flocks, a pa 
of operation in a time.of starcity which we might think 
injudicious ; but the linnets are not the otily animals who 
crowd together to séek that which might be procured in 
greater abundance at the expense of a little more indivi- 
dual exertion 0h a more extended field. These large 
flocks, when feeding on seeds which the farmer is very 
willing to get tid of, may be said to be doing him a ser- 
vice, of the value of which we may form some idea by 
estimating the quantity of rioxious seed which may be 
consumed by one of these parties. “We recollect,” ~ = 
Mr. Slaney, “ otie Decetnber observing two large flocks 
of these birds, of above 200 in each flight, frequenting 
for several days some turnip-fields which were very 
full of charlock, or kedlack, run to seed, and the ripe 
pods of which were just bursting to cast forth their grain. 
The linnets were indefatigably engaged in picking up the 
seeds of this troublesome Weed: if each bird devoured 
only 100 seeds daily, then their united forces destroyed 
each day 40,000 chatlock seeds ; so useful to the hus- 
bandman is this little helpmate.” We must not however 
run off into any oj = idea of these benefits ; for 
the linnet is as fund of the seeds of flax, which he will 
get at as easily, and from which indeed has been derived 
the name, num being the Latin name of this plant. 
The song of this bird has been well described as being 
at once brilliant and soft, consisting of so many irregular 
notes tastefully put together in a clear and sonorous tone. 
A very similar bird to the Munnet, if not indeed the 
same, is the redpole, of which a figute is given in the 
wood-cut. Some authors have certainly considered the 
greater redpole to be a variety distinct ftotn the common 
linnet ; but it has been maintained by othets that it is in 
fact the same bird, though the difference in the colour of 
the plumage (fer which it has been thought the variations 
in age may sufficiently account) rendets their appearance 
so different. The observations necessary to the determi- 
nation of this question do not appear to have been yet 
made with that continued perseverance and accuracy 
which seem to be required ; but it is known that during 
the winter the male linnets have little or none of the red 
markings which are so apparent in the spring, and it is 
believed that the full plumage is not attained until the 
second or third year. When caught while in the gayer 
plumage, they have been known to acquire, after the 
autumnal moulting, the sober winter dress of the common 
linnet, which it has retained while in captivity; and 
if the small head-feathers of the grey linnet, when just 
captured, be minutely examined, they will frequently be 
found to have at the lower parts a portion of the fine red 
tinge from which, when it appears in full splendour, the 
redpole derives its name. ‘This question we would re- 
commend to the attention of such of our country readers 
as may possess the leisure and inclination to pursue the 


inquiry. 
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The redpole may be seen during the winter months jp 
the southern counties of England, where the linnet jg 
found, and during the rest of the year in the haunts of 
that bird in the northern parts, where it breeds. 

Though this bird is not difficult to tame, it has never 
been much domesticated, and indeed the superior docilit 
of the fcr which to an elegant plumage unites the 
more desirable qualification of a pleasing song, has 
alinost banished it from the interior of our cottage 
windows. 7 
_ The goldfinch is sottietimes called the “Seven-coloured 
linnet,” and in some parts of England the “ Sheriff's. 
aii.” It isa well known bird and often lives to a great 
age. Willughby meitions one which had attained the age 
of 23 years, Wlien it was “ white with age, fecble almost 
unable to move, and was obliged to have its nails and 
beak cut —_ week to etiable it to eat.” The ease with 
which the goldfitich imitates the tidtes of other birds i 
well knowii, btit its imitative powers are not confined to 
the exercise of its voice; it has been known to imitate 
the actions of other animals, atid when properly trained 
is gees of very astonishing performances, a proof of 
which was afforded some years back by Signor Roman’s 
exhibition, of which Mr. Syme has given the following 
description :— One appeared dead, and was held up by 
the tail or claw without exhibiting any signs of life; 4 
second stood on its head with its claws in the air: a third 
imitated a Dutch milkmaid going to market with pails on 
its shoulders ; a fourth mimi a Venetian girl looking 
out of a window; a fifth dppeared as a soldier and 
mounted guard as a setitiriel ; and the sixth acted as a can- 
nontet, with a cap on its head, a fitelock on its shoulder 
and a match in its claw, and discharged a small cannon. 
The same bird also acted as if it had been wounded. [i 
was wheeled in a barrow, to convey it, as it were, to the 
hospital ; after which it flew away before the company : 
the seventh tutried a kind of windmill; and the last bird 
stood iti the midst of some fireworks which were dis- 
charged all rotind it, and this without exhibiting the least 
symptom of fear.” 

_We must for the present close our jotice of these birds 
with a few slight remarks on the siskin, or aberdevine 
(by which latter nathe it is kiiown to the birdfanciers of 
the neighbourhood of Londo), a dusky little finch often 
to be seen in company with the lesser redpole, amid the 
elder boughs, feeding on the seeds ; they both hop about 
the small branches, and hang with the head downwards 
in amusing attitudes. This bird however rarely visits us, 
and then only on the approach of winter, its true habita- 
tion appearing to be the north of Europe, where it builds 
on the higher branches of the pine, according to Tem- 
minck, a fact sufficient to account for the rare discovery 
of their nests. The great height at which they fly will 
also account in some measure for the scarcity of their 
appearance, as they cannot be seen with the naked eye, 
though their song may be heard in the higher regions of 
the air. The siskin is of an extremely mild and gentle 
disposition, and when caught may be tamed in a short 
time, when a number of tricks may be taught it, such as 
opening the door of its cage, coming to the hand at the 
sound of a bell, &¢., in the acquirement of which it is 
soon proficient. 





THE LOFODEN COD FISHERY ON THE COAST 
OF NORWAY.—No. L. 


Iw a maritime country where from any causes agricultural 
and manufacturing wealth is not very abundant, fisheries 
often form a most important item in the means of sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants, and in the mode of employ- 
ment of large numbers of the population. This is ob- 
servable to a remarkable degree in Norway. The country 
is intersected in every direction by ranges of lofty hills, 





the summits of many of which are covered by eternal snow, 
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and which are consequently prejudicial rather than ad- 
yantageous to agricultural operations. The northern posi- 
tion of Norway, by removing her from immediate contact 
with the busy commercial states of Europe, likewise limits 
the amount of her trading intercourse with them. Lastly, 
we may allude to the small amount of mineral wealth, 
and to the backward state of manufacturing ingenuity, as 
tending to keep at a rather low ebb the commercial im- 
portance of Norway. j 

Under these circumstances it would seem as if the 
bounty of Providence had blessed the Norwegian with 
aa abundant supply of fish on the western coast as a re- 
cmpense for the deficiencies of comforts which he has 
often to put up with in other respects. This supply of 
fish, and the extraordinary number of persons engaged in 
the fishery at a certain season of the year, will furnish us 
with a few details of considerable interest, into which we 
now propose to enter. 

For upwards of a thousand years the western coast of 
Norway has been celebrated for the abundance of fish 
(principally cod) found there. Attempts have been made 
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from three to ten miles out in the fiord, and at a depth of 
from sixty to a hundred fathoms beneath the surface of 
the water. On these banks they congregate in such 
numbers to spawn, that it is said a deep-sea lead is often 
interrupted in its descent by the dense mass of them. 

The number of fishermen engaged in the fishery is un- 
limited. The fishery has hitherto remained an open field 
for every comer; but there are certain regulations made 
to prevent them from interfering with and wronging one 
another. These regulations, and the division of the men 
into companies, cannot be understood without a description 
of the modes of fishing; to which therefore we will 
proceed. 

The simplest mode of fishing is one which was origin- 
ally exclusively employed at these fisheries; but it has 
been gradually lessened in its application by improved 
methods, and is now very rarely adopted. It consists 
merely in throwing a line into the sea, to which a hook is 
attached. Many fishermen throw out these hand-lines 
while they are rowing, and others do so where the fish 
collect together. When they are in heaps together, they 


| grasp at the first bait which comes in their way, though it 
be 


by naturalists to account for the extraordinary shoals 
which every year presents. If we look at a map of Nor- 
way we find the western coast indented with bays, gulfs, 
and inlets to a remarkable degree ; and countless islands 
situated at a short distance from the shore. Now, it is 
supposed that the fish at the spawning season take refuge 
om the violence of the Northern Ocean by entering the 


only a dazzling tin fly. 

The next more complete and profitable mode of fishing 
|is with Hines. A line is a rope, or a line of ropes, some- 
| times more than a mile in length. This is let down into 
| the water in a horizontal direction, with weights to make it 
| descend, and buoys or floats to bear it up ; so that by ob- 
| serving any particular proportion between the weights and 


straits and small streams Which separate these islands 
from the mainland; and it is also supposed that the 
water is somewhat warmer at these parts. Be the cause 
what it may, however. the fact is certain, that in the early 
part of the year the sand-banks near the shore swarm 
with myriads of fish; and the whole western coast of 
Norway is more or less occupied by fishermen busily 
etching the fish by two or three different modes which 
they pursue. Almost the whole coast from the Naze to 
the North Cape—that is, from 58° to 71° N. latitude— 
is supplied with fish ; but it is near the Lofoden Islands 





the buoys, and also between the lengths of the strings by 
which they are fastened to the rope, the rope can either 
be made to lie flat along the bottom of the sea, or be sus- 
pended in midwater ; and in cither case the positions of 
the buoys show to the fishermen the situation of their 
rope. 

Along this rope, at distances of about five feet from 
one another, are fixed strong tinned iron hooks, so that 
there are sometimes as many as twelve hundred hooks 
fastened to one rope. The fishermen divide themselves 


|into partnership companies of ten men each, each com- 
pany haying two boats managed by five men each, one 
| boat stationed at either end of the line. The custom used 
| to be for the fishers to arrange their lines in any direction 
| they preferred, either parallel with the line of the codst 
|or perpendicular to it. But this plan was found to be 
productive of so much confusion among the men, that it 
was arranged that a given station on shore should be 
marked out for each company, and that their line or lines 
| should be set from land seaward, and not along the coast. 

These lines are generally set in the evening, and taken 
up the next morning ; when it is often found that every 
one of the hooks has a fish hanging to it. The most es- 
| teemed baits for hanging on the hooks are the herring and 
| the /odde, which last is a kind of smelt. But there are 
seasons when the line-fishing is very unproductive, on ac- 
‘count of the appearance of herrings or lodde in the neigh- 
| bourhood of the fishing-stations. At such times, as the 
cod can find plenty of herrings in the open sea, they will 


(amid which is the celebrated whirlpool called the Mahi- 
droem) that the largest quantities are found ; and this is 
indeed a scene of bustle at the fishing season. In one 
perticular strait of the Lofoden Islands alone the number 
of fishing-boats congregated together generally amounts 
to from three to four thousand. In the year 1827 there 
were, according to Mr. Laing’s statement, 2916 boats 
ishing at eighty-three different stations, accompanied by | 
124 yachts or tenders ; the number of men attending the 
whole of them being 15,324. The produce was 16,456,620 | 
fish, which would be about 8800 tons when dried ; be- | 
‘ides 21,530 barrels of cod-oil, and 6000 of cod-roe. This | 
account agrees pretty nearly with Von Buch’s statement 
thirty years ago. He says, “ Every boat at an average, 
during the few weeks of the fishing-season, catches 3000 
head of fish ; many of them catch fewer, but many also 
etch as many as seven thousand, and even ten thousand. 
If we add to this what is taken in the yachts and larger 
ressels, we have the sum of nearly sixteen millions yearly 


taught at these islands. This amounts to nearly six 
wt a produce of six hundred thousand dollars ; for the vog 
ifcod in Bergen is estimated at a dollar.” 
_The fish begin to enter the narrow channels among the 
sands about the end of January or the beginning of 
February ; and some enactments have been made, which 
johibit the commencement of the fishery before the 26th 
of F ebruary, where netsare employed, or the 4th of Mareh, 
where lines are used ; on the plea that the future supply 
of fish would be otherwise interfered with. The pro- 
juety of these regulations has been doubted; but we 
ued not stop to consider their merits here. 

The fish enter the West Fiord (which is that tract of 


iundred thousand vog (a vog weighing thirty-six pounds), | 


‘not care to grasp at those which are fixed to the hooks. 


The line-fishers are also exposed to the annoyance of 
having their baits eaten up by very different fish from 


| those which they wish to catch. There is a species of 


sea-crab which sometimes nibbles away the whole bait 
from the hook, and at other times is caught and entangled 
on the hook; in either case the object of the fisher is 
foiled as far as that hook is concerned. 

The kind of hook employed is by no means a matter 
of indifference. In some cases Norway hooks, in others 
Russian, and in others English, are used; but the last of 


‘the three are generally considered the best, although they 


are most expensive. 
We shall devote another article to the more important 


a lying between the chain of islands and the mainland) | mode of fishing, viz. that with nets, and to some other 
‘om the north, and occupy the banks, which are situated | devails connected with the Lofoden fisheries. 
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Medus@ of the Greenland Seas.—The number of small 
medusw in some parts of the Greenland Seas is so great, 
that in a cubic inch, taken up at random, there are no less 
than 64. Ina cubic foot this will amount to 110,592, and 
in a cubic mile (and there can be no doubt of the water 
being charged with them to that extent) the number is 
such, that allowing one person to count a million in a week, 
it would have required eighty thousand persons, from the 
creation of the world, to complete the enumeration.— Jame- 
son. 





Cigar-making in Seville-—The most extraordinary sight 
in the Fabrica de Tabaco is a room, or rather, four con- 
nected rooms, about an immense square court, where three 
thousand women and girls are daily employed in twisting 
cigars. It is not saying much for Sevillian beauty, that 
looked in vain amongst this vast number for one that was 
beautiful, pretty, or even interesting in appearance. I 
never beheld such an assemblage of ugliness. As Juanico 
well expressed it, “ Venus passed by their doors at the time 
of their birth, and would not even glance within.” The 
young female superintendant was the only exception—the 
only one who did not disgrace the city of Donna Julia. 
Each woman can twist ten or twelve bundles of cigars a 
day, each bundle containing fifty-one cigars, or five ounces 
of tobacco, There are six hundred men similarly employed, 
each twisting fourteen or sixteen bundles daily.. The daily 
wages of the whole are above 1000 dollars, or nearly 250/. 
This is a little world in itself. Every article wanted is 
made within its walls; tin chests, sacks, baskets—nay, even 
the wheels of the carts in which the tobacco is conveyed to 
and from the Fabrica—have all separate manufactories.— 
A Summer in Andalucia. 


Savoy and Savoyards.—Though Savoy Cconfessedly 
abounds in every element of the picturesque; . presentin 
all the charms and ever-varying features of a wild al 
romantic country, yet can it boast but little else to make the 
traveller envy its inhabitants. “ Romance and poetry may 
assign joy and gaiety to what they call the happy valleys of 
Savoy, and speak of it as another Arcadia, where gladsome 
shepherds and lovely shepherdesses make the hills re-echo 
with their music: but, in sober reality, rarely, either in 
summer or winter, will rustic dance or song here be found 
to enliven morning or evening; rarely will the sound of pipe 
or tabor be found to greet the traveller’s ear, or the voice of 
merriment be heard to issue from cabin or cottage to invite 
his stay.” (Gilly’s Vaudois.) During the winter months, 
the condition of this peasantry must be pitiable indeed. In 
the windows of their humble dwellings oiled paper usually 
supplies the place of glass, and the smoke, instead of being 
carried off by a chimney, is suffered to make its escape 
through a hole in the roof or wall; while the inmates must 
of course be exposed to all the inclemency of the weather. 
Their clothing too is upon a par with their shelter; and 
their squalid and sickly looks, the loathsome appendage of 
the goitre, the number of idiots, and the swarms of beggars 
that meet the eye at every turn, are calculated to leave no 
| aa impression upon the mind.—Zvans's Italy and 

tcily. 


Sheil-Fish of the Antediluvian World.—The number of 
bones in the fingers and tentacule of the briarean pentacri- 
nite (an extinet form o shell-fish) amounts to at least a 
nundred thousand; if to these we add fifty thousand more 
for the ossicula of the side-arms, which is much too little, 
the total number of the bones will exceed a hundred and 
fifty thousand. And as each bone was furnished with at 
least two fasciculi of fibres, one for contraction, the other 
for expansion, we have a hundred and fifty thousand bones, 
and three hundred thousand fasciculi of fibres, equivalent 
to muscles, in the body of a single pentacrinite: an amount 
of muscular apparatus concerned in regulating the ossicula 
of the skeleton, infinitely exceeding any that has yet been 
observed throughout the entire creation. .. . We may judge 
of the degree to which the individuals of these species, the 
encrinites and pentacrinite families, multiplied among the 
first inhabitants of the sea, from the countless myriads of 
their petrified remains which fill so many limestone beds of 
the transition formations, and compose vast strata of en- 
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trochal marble extending over large tracts of country in 
Northern Europe and North America. The substance of 
this marble is often almost as entirely made up of the pe- 
trified bones of encrinites as a corn-rick is composed of 
straws. Man applies it to construct his palace and adorn 
his sepulchre; but there are few who know and fewer sti}} 
who duly appreciate the surprising fact, that much of this 
marble in composed of the skeletons of millions of organized 
beings, once endowed with life, and susceptible of enjoy. 
ment, which, after performing the part that was for awhile 
assigned to them in living nature, have contributed their 
remains towards the composition of the mountain masses 
of the earth.— Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


Partial Views of Things.—We are all short-sighted, and 
very often see but one side of a matter; our views are not 
extended to all that has a connection with it. From this 
defect I think no man is free. We see but in part, and we 
know but in part, and therefore it is no wonder we conclude 
not right from our partial views. This might instruct the 
proudest esteemer of his own parts how useful it is to talk 
and consult with others, even such as come short of him in 
capacity, quickness, and penetration ; for since no one sees 
all, and we generally have different prospects of the same 
thing, according to our different, as I may say, positions to 
it, itis not incongruous to think, nor beneath any man to 
try whether another man may not have notions of things 
which have escaped him, and which his reason would make 
use of if they came into his mind.—Locke on the Under- 
standing. 





Fundamental Truths.—There are fundamental truths 
that lie at the bottom, the basis upon which a great many 
others rest, and in which they have their consistency. These 
are teeming truths, rich in store, with which they furnish 
the mind; and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beau- 
tiful and entertaining in themselves, but give light and 
evidence to other things, that without them could not be 
seen or known. Our Saviour’s great rule, that we should 
love our neighbour as ourselves, is such a fundamental 
truth for the regulating human society, that I think that 
by that alone, one might, without difficulty, determine all 
the cases and doubts in social morality, Truths such as 
this we should endeavour to find out and store our minds 
with — Locke on the Understanding. 


Coal-Mines of Bohemia.—The following 1s an interesting 
description of the vegetable appearances presented by this 
mineral ina place where the traces of its origin are more 
distinetly observed than in-others :—“ The finest example I 
have ever witnessed is that of the coal-mines of Bohemia 
just mentioned. The most elaborate imitations of living 
foliage upon the painted ceilings of Italian palaces bear no 
comparison with the beauteous profusion of extinct vege- 
table forms with which the galleries of these instructive 
coal-mines are overhung. The roof is covered as with a 
canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with festoons of most 
graceful foliage, flung in wild irregular profusion over every 
portion of its surface. The effect is heightened by the con- 
trast of the coal-black colour of these vegetables with the 
light ground-work of the rock to which they are attached. 
The spectator feels himself transported, as if by enchant- 
ment, into the forests of another world ; he beholds trees, of 
forms and characters now unknown upon the surface of 
the earth, presented to his senses almost in the beauty and 
vigour of their primeval life; their scaly stems and bending 
branches, with their delicate apparatus of foliage, are all 
spread forth before him, little impaired by the lapse of 
countless ages, and bearing faithful records of extinct sys- 
tems of vegetation, which began and terminated in times of 
which these relies are the infallible historians. Such are 
the ;-and natural herbaria, wherein these most ancient 
remains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved in a state 
of integrity little short of their living perfection under 
conditions of our planet which exist no more.”"—Dr. Buck- 
land’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


—_—_—s 
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